BY GRAHAM GREENE

Gray of his money: the last twist (it is always the friend,
the intimate who betrays) is given to these studies of
moral corruption. They represent an attitude which
had been James's from very far back; they are not the
slow painful fruit of experience. The attitude never
varied from the time of The American onwards. Mme.
de Bellegarde, who murdered her husband and sold her
daughter, is only the first crude presentation of a woman
gradually subtilized, by way of Madame Merle in Tlie
Portrait of a Lady, into the incomparable figures of evil,
Kate Croy and Charlotte Stant.

This point is of importance. James has been too often
regarded as a novelist of superficial experience, as a
painter of social types, who was cut off by exile from the
deepest roots of experience (as if there were something
superior in the Sussex or Shropshire of the localized talent
to James's international scene). But James was not in
that sense an exile; he could have dispensed with the inter-
national scene as easily as he dispensed with all the world
of Wall Street finance. For the roots were not in Venice,
Paris, London; they were in himself. Densher, the Prince,
just as much as the redhaired valet Quint and the adul-
terous governess, were rooted in his own character. They
were there when he wrote The American in 1876: all he
needed afterwards to perfect his work to his own impec-
cable standard was technical subtlety and that other
subtlety which comes from superficial observation, the
ability to construct convincing masks for his own per-
sonality.

I do not use superficial in any disparaging sense. If his
practice pieces, from The Europeans to The Tragic Muse,
didn't engage his full powers, and were certainly not the
vehicle for his most urgent fantasies, they were examples
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